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[‘ the February Cornhill the article on 
Thomas Hardy is from the pen of Mr. 
George King. Many obituary appreciations 
of Hardy extolled him as a poet, but Mr. 
King, though allowing that much of his 
poetry is ‘‘ thoughtful, dramatic and satiric,”’ 
esteems most of it as little more than prose 
in disguise. He does not, perhaps, say much 
about the novels which we did not know before : 
he praises Hardy’s sense of structure, which 
he happily inclines to connect with the early 
studies of Gothic architecture; and notes 
Hardy’s essential gift of reticence, and the 
power and knowledge with which he unifies 
human life and the forces of nature. But 
he writes freshly, and, at the close charac- 
terizes well Hardy’s peculiar pessimism. 
‘Shakespeare’s Worst,’ by A Gadarene, a 
paper read to a club after dinner to give 
them something to contradict, contains sev- 
eral things not very difficult to counter—for 
much of it is founded on the principle that 
you must not give actors on the stage things 
to do or say which people in like situations 
would not do or say in real life: but there 
are several points, also, in which the drama- 
tist would be hard to defend convincingly—, 
his taste in jests, for example, which before 
now has been glanced at askance, and the leap 
down Dover cliff in ‘King Lear,’ and the 
plot of ‘Much Ado about Nothing.’ Two 
interesting short papers are Mr. J. Keighley 
Snowden’s on Charlotte Bronté (an answer 
to the observations of the Abbé Dimnet) and 
Mr. E. §. Roscoe’s. ‘Dr. Johnson at Har- 
wich.’ Mrs. Elizabeth Walmsley gives us in 
‘At the Sign of the Nimble Rabbit’ an 








informing and very lively account of modern 
tendencies in French art; and Lt.-General 
Sir George Munn’s ‘ Paintings and Parch- 
ments ’ tells of the relics of a soldier family 
beginning with ‘‘the vieux rose tapestry 
hangings that came from Warren Hastings’ 
house at Daylesford, from the house of the 
“blessed Mr. Hastings,’ as he was called in 
the family.”” Mr. C. H. P. Mayo continues 
his Reminiscences of Harrow, and Mr. P. R. 
Krishnaswami his study of the originals of 
Thackeray’s characters, this time the Rev. 
Charles Honeyman, in whom he traces details 
of resemblance with W. H. Brookfield. 


\HE French Police—The Times correspond- 
ent reports from Paris—have now taken 
a hand in the Glozel controversy. The 
grounds for their action are a public com- 
plaint preferred by the president of the Pre- 
historic Society of France, M. Félix Reg- 
nault, charging some person unknown with 
fraud ; setting forth evidence and statements 
of authorities in support of the charge; 
urging that the ‘‘ neolithic field of Glozel ’’ 
is a vast swindle which tends to throw dis- 
credit and ridicule upon French science; and 
pointing out that the alleged fraud is being 
prosecuted and maintained for pecuniary 
gain, by a charge of 4 francs for admission 
to the Museum, and attempts to sell the 
collection. Accordingly on Saturday, Feb. 
26, a commissioner of police from Clermont- 
Ferrand, attended by six policemen, appeared 
at the Fradins’ farm, and for five hours they 
were occupied in searching the premises. 
They seized a number of objects sufficient to 
fill two large cases and have transported 
them to Moulins. 

The Glozelians are naturally indignant at 
these proceedings. Dr. Morlet (see The 
Times, Feb. 28) has written to the Minister 
of Justice protesting against the manner in 
which the search was made—violently, he 
says, and even destructively. Young Fradin 
joins in the complaint, which is re-butted by 
M. Regnault. The effect of the action of the 
Pre-historic Society of France will be to post- 
pone the hearing of the libel action brought 
by M. Fradin against M. Dussaud. This 
would have involved expert inquiry; for 
which the anti-Glozelians have now, in effect, 
substituted the presumably less expert inter- 
vention of the local police court at Moulins. 
THE réport of the discovery last week of a 

“‘tunnel’’ in Old Palace Yard, where 


excavation is going on, naturally aroused 


much interest and numerous conjectures. Mr. 
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T. Wilson—we quote The Times of Feb. 25— | 
Superintendent of Works at the Houses of | 
Parliament and Deputy Keeper of Westmin- 
ster Hall, does not support the first idea that 
the brickwork might be part of a passage | 
from Henry VII’s Chapel and St. Stephen’s | 
Chapel; nor does he think it is a sewer. He} 
believes the structure to be remains of a 
cellar, and re-calling what is known about 
Chaucer’s house at Westminster, has sug- 
gested that the cellar might have belonged to 
this. Mr. Walter G. Bell, writing in the 
Daily Telegraph of the same day, quotes Mr. 
Wilson’s allusion, in refutation of the 
‘‘tunnel ’’ theory, to the famous robbery of 
the regalia and treasure of Edward I in the 
strong Chamber under the Chapter House, 
an occasion when a tunnel would have been 
uncommonly useful to the thieves, who, as it 
was, seem to have broken through from the 
cloister-garth. Professor Tout, in 1916, pub- 
lished an entertaining account of this 
‘ Medieval Burglary’ (see 12 S. i. 500). 


ROM Allahabad The Times correspondent 
reports that all slaves in the ‘“‘ Triangle ”’ 
in North Burma have now been released. 
The slave-releasing mission, working under 
Mr. Bernard, was hindered last year in its 
operations by the necessity for punitive oper- 
ations against one of the tribes; the work in 
the areas affected has now been completed. 
The mission, which is enquiring, also, into | 
the conditions among slaves liberated last 
year, has met everywhere with a_ friendly 
reception. 
HE fourth of the new series of exhibitions | 
of the London County Council’s collec- | 
tion of prints and water-colours relating to 
London (see clii. 73) (the first being that of 
Islington and Finsbury, the second that of 
St. Pancras, and the third that of North- | 
East London), illustrating the topography | 
and history of the Metropolitan Borough of 
Lambeth is now on view at the County Hall, | 
Westminster Bridge. One hundred and sixty 
items are shown. Among the places and 
buildings illustrated in the present exhibition | 
may be mentioned: Cuper’s Gardens; The | 
Old Vic; Astley’s Amphitheatre; Lambeth | 
High Street; Lambeth Palace; Lambeth | 
Church; Vauxhall Gardens. 


E most generally interesting archeolog- | 

ical item of the week’s news is that of | 
the discovery of a great building standing 
between the Forum of Trajan and the end of 
the Via Nazionale at Rome, which has now | 
been unmasked by the demolition of bar- 
racks. It is pronounced by experts to be! 


| we hear, have under Confideration a Pro- 


| Duration as what they have ufed hitherto, 





Trajan’s markets, which include a great hall 
used as a stock exchange. Description, lead. 
ing article and photograph will be found jn 
The Times of Feb. 29. 
T Sotheby’s last Tuesday, in the dispersal 
of the chess library of the late Mr. R, , 
Rimington-Wilson, of Broomhead Hall 
Bolderstone, was sold Oliver Goldsmith’s 
autograph MS. of his translation of Vida’s 
‘Game of Chess.’ It was bought by Messrs, 
Maggs for £5,600. 









Iwo Hundred Years Ago. 





From Mist’s 
March 2, 1728. 


Weekly Journal, Saturday, 





Certain People, of an envious Difpofition, 
attribute the Frequency of the late Robberies, 
to the Succefs of the Beggars Opera, and the 
Pleafure the Town takes in the Character and 
Impunity of Captain Mackheath ; but others 
lefs concern’d in that Affair, and more for 
the Publick, account for them by the general 
Poverty and Corruption of the Times, and 
the Prevalency of some powerful Examples. 


The Commiffioners of Greenwich Hospital, 


pofal for finifhing the remaining Part of 
that coftly Building with a fofter Stone for 
working, cheaper for Price, and as good for 
which will fave a confiderable Sum, for 
better Ufes, if rightly applied. 

This Week a Petition of the Lord Mayor, 
Aldermen and Common-Council, was pre 
fented by one of their Sheriffs to the Houfe 
of Commons, praying Relief from the great 
Hardfhips fuffer’d by the Duty on Coals, 
which Mr. Bernard recommended with a 
becoming Warmth; but it was cooly rejected 
by a Majority of 122, which has put the 
Citizens into a great Heat. 


On Mifs POLLY in the Beggars Opera. 


hile Polly charms the prefent Age, 
And Venus’ Train the Fair furrounds, 
Autumnal O—f—ld broils with Rage, 
And rugged P—rt—r grimly frowns. 
To the foft Flute B—th trips in vain, 
Nor longer draws th’ applauding Throng: 
E’en pretty Y—ng—er’s Comic Strain, 
Yields, with the reft, to Polly’s Song. 
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Notes. 


THE STORY OF SAVILE ROW. 


[ was in the early part of the eighteenth | 

century (Feb. 9, 1703/4 to be exact) 
that Richard Boyle succeeded his father as 
3rd Earl of Burlington. A boy of eight, he 
inherited the title, and the magnificent west 
end estate of Burlington House (mentioned 
by both Pepys and Evelyn) acquired by his 
great-grandfather the 1st Earl of Burlington. 


' As the boy grew up he developed a passionate 


love of architecture, and became an amateur 
architect of considerable distinction. Soon | 
after he was of age (1716) he began to re- 
model Burlington House, which, with its) 
ornate front (a copy of a palace at Vicenza 
designed by Palladio) ; its famous colonnade, | 
“one of the finest pieces of architecture in | 
England ”’ ; 
Piccadilly, ‘‘ the most costly. wall ever built 
in this country,’’ was one of the prominent 


emy. 
was finished practically in 1718, and in that 
year, Lord Burlington began to develope that 
portion of his large gardens which lay to the 
north of the roadway from Glasshouse 
Street* to Bond Street, then called sometimes 
Vigo Lane, and sometimes Vigo Passage, and 
so named after Sir George Rooke’s famous 
victory in Vigo Bay (1702). Here he sold to 
the 3rd Duke of Dover and Queensberry a 
piece of ground on which the Duke subse- 
quently erected Queensberry House, that hos- 
pitable mansion in which his kind-hearted 
and wayward duchess Kitty afforded shelter 
to the poet Gay who, as Thackeray none too 
kindly says, was there ‘‘ lapped in cotton, 
and had his plate of chicken, and his saucer 
of cream, and frisked, and barked, and 
wheezed, and grew fat, and so ended.’’ The 
plan of the site of Queensberry House as 
shown on the title deeds is of value to any 
reader interested in the growth of the west 
end of London. It shows a piece of ground 
about 100 ft. long by 70 ft. wide, bounded on 
the north by open ground where stood a small 
house occupied by ffaulkner, Lord Burling- 





_* Glasshouse Street then ran from Swallow 
Street to the end of the garden of Sir Thomas 
Clarges, where the east side of the Albany is 
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and its great boundary wall in | 





to-day, 
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ton’s bricklayer; on the south by Vigo Pas- 
sage; on the west by a ‘‘ projected new 
street to be called Great Burlington Street ”’ ; 
and on the east by the ‘‘ gardens of the man- 
sion of the Earl of Orrery.’’ It was on these 


| gardens that the southern part of Savile Row 


was built. 

On March 21, 1720, the Earl of Burling- 
ton was married to Dorothy, elder daughter 
and co-heir of that distinguished nobleman, 
George Savile, the last Marquis of Halifax. 
Lord Orrery, whose house was in Glasshouse 
Street, where No. 1, Savile Row, is to-day, 
died in 1731, and two years later Lord Bur- 
lington decided to build upon the gardens of 
his late kinsman’s mansion. In the Daily 
Post of March 12, 1733, is the following 
announcement : 

A new pile of buildings is going to be carry’d 
on near Swallow Street by a plan drawn by 
the Right Honourable the Earl of Burlington, 
and which is to be called Savile Street. 

This name was doubtless selected by the Earl 
as a compliment to his Countess. 


Two years later the tall houses on the 


| eastern side of Savile Row were finished, and 


ties of the weak end 6 S064 when the | one of the first notable residents was that 


Government bought it for the Royal Acad- | mistress of George II 
This einodelieg Baxheghe Howe introduced by Scott into one of the most 


notorious Countess of Suffolk, the reputed 
who is so skilfully 


moving scenes in the ‘ Heart of Midlothian.’ 
Says the Daily Courant, Feb. 21, 1735: 

The Right Honourable the Countess_ of 
Suffolk has purchased a large house of Mr, 
Gray the builder in Savile Street, Burlington 
Gardens for £3,000. 

It is perhaps interesting to note that the 
houses on the north side of Vigo Passage were 
called Burlington Gardens for many years 
before the roadway took that name in 1831, 
in which year Glasshouse Street became Vigo 
Street, and Marybone Street, became the 
Glasshouse Street we know to-day. The 
Countess of Suffolk lived in Savile Street for 
a very long period, and Horace Walpole, 
writing April 28, 1761, of a fire in Vigo 
Lane, says: 

I went to my Lady Suffolk in Savile Row, 


and, passed the whole night till 3 in the morn- 
ing between her little hot bed-chamber, and 


the spot, up to my ankles in water without 
taking cold. 

In this same year Walpole writes of ‘‘ that 
pretty house of Fairfax’s now General Wal- 
degrave’s.’’ There is little or no doubt that 
this house was No. 3, Savile Row, which was 
built about 1734, and has had several notable 
inhabitants, including Lord Mornington, 
brother of the Duke of Wellington, and is 
now in the occupation of a well-known expert 
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in antique furniture and bric-a-brac. Bryan | 
Fairfax, who died in 1749, was a Commis- | 
sioner of Customs and a great collector of | 
books and pictures. The sale of his house, | 
‘the excellent well-built Brick House with a 
garden, convenient offices, etc., pleasantly | 
situated at the south end of Savile Row, | 
together with his genuine and curious col- | 
lection of pictures, busts, vases, urns, etc., 
etc.,” was duly advertised in the Public 
Advertiser some time after his death. His| 
library and _ pictures were, I believe, 
acquired by Mr. Child the banker, and 
finally dispersed at Sotheby’s in 1885. 

From quite early in its history this famous | 
west end thoroughfare has varied its title; I 
can recall no other London street that records | 
such constant changes. Originally Savile 
Street, it varied its appellation in a see-saw 
manner from Street to Row up to the end of 
the eighteenth century, and, not content with | 
this rather puzzling playfulness, we find | 
Savile spelt sometimes with one, sometimes 
with two L’s. Cary’s Map of London, 1796, 
has it ‘‘ Saville Row,’’ while Horwood’s 
great and elaborate map of 1799 gives us| 
“* Saville Street.’’ Nor did the early years of | 
the nineteenth century find our thorough- 
fare in more stable mood. _Boyle’s Court 
Guide from 1801 to 1815 gives ‘‘ Saville 
Street ’’; from 1816 to 1822 ‘‘ Saville 
Row ”’; from 1823 to 1835 it reverts to 
‘“ Saville Street.’ In 1836 we have 
‘Savile Row,’’ to be followed by ‘‘ Saville 
Row ”’ in 1837; while Cross’s ‘ New Plan of 
London,’ 1838, makes it ‘‘ Saville Street.” 
The final name and spelling seem to have 
been permanently adopted in 1844. 

To return, after this digression, to our 
‘eminent inhabitants,’’ in 1781 William 
Pitt was undoubtedly living or lodging here, | 
for writing to Wilberforce to borrow Ander- 
son’s ‘ Dictionary of Commerce,’ he says, 
““if you can find it, and spare it, and will 
trust me with it, pray send it to Savile 
Street.” 

At the end of the eighteenth century 
Joseph Hill, the attached friend and corres- 
pondent of William Cowper, lived at No. | 
11; and in 1797 Crabb Robinson went to | 
him as clerk at a guinea a week. Robinson | 
tells us that ‘‘ Joseph Hill had no general | 
law practice, but was steward to 


several | 
noblemen. Another tenant of No. 11 was the 


Rt. Hon. George Tierney, whose claim to} 
fame is chiefly based on the fact that on Sun- 
day, May 27, 1798, he fought a duel with 
Pitt on Putney Heath. | 





| arrived in time to prevent this 
| That 


| though not 


Sydney Smith, the witty Canon of § 
Paul’s, must have been a familiar figure jp 
Savile Row, for at No. 20 lived his brother 
Robert, known to the chroniclers of his day 
as ‘‘ Bobus’’ Smith, who in 1801 founded the 
famous King of Clubs whose witty members 
met at the Crown and Anchor Tavern jp 
Arundel Street, a building which was late 
destined to be the headquarters of the West 
minster Reformers, of whom Sir Francis 
Burdett was one of the most prominent. 

Perhaps the most striking personality con. 
nected with Savile Row was Richard Brins- 
ley Sheridan, a_ brilliant and pathetic 
figure. For a short time he lived at No, 
17, but removed later to No. 14, in the front 
bedroom of which house he died on July 7, 
1816. In a short note to Rogers, the banker. 
poet, written a few weeks before his death, 
he says ‘‘ they are going to put the carpets 
out of the window, and break into Mrs. §’s 
room and take me—for God’s sake let me se 
you.”’ <A present of £150 from Rogers 

calamity. 

Nathaniel 
picture of 


picturesque writer, Sir 
Wraxall, gives us a_ striking 
Sheridan’s last days— 

His last scene holds up to us an affecting 
and painful subject of contemplation. A privy 
councillor, the ornament of his age and nation, 
caressed by princes, and dreaded by ministers, 
a man whose orations and dramatic works 
alike rank him among the most distinguished 
men of his own or any period, he_ expired, 
in a state of destitution like 
Spenser, like Otway, or like Chatterton, yet 
under humiliating circumstances of pecuniary 
embarrassment. His house in Savile Row was 
besieged by bailiffs, one of whom pressing to 
obtain entrance and availing himself of, the 


| moment when the front door was opened by a 


servant in order to admit the visit of Dr. 
Baillie who attended Sheridan during his last 
illness, that eminent physician assisted by the 


| footman repulsed him, and shut the door in 


his face. Dr. Baillie refused to accept any fee 
for his attendance, and Earl Grey supplied 
him with every article for his comfort from 
his own kitchen. 

So, almost like a pauper, died the famous 
author of the immortal ‘ School for Scan- 
dal’! and yet but a few days after his death 
his body was carried to its last resting-place 
in Westminster Abbey, the pall being borne 
by dukes and other high personages who had 
stood aloof from him in his troubles, and 
even in his last illness. No wonder that 
some witty Frenchman is said to have ex 
claimed ‘‘ France is the place for a man of 
letters to live in, and England the place for 
him to die in.”’ 

Sheridan was not the only man famous in 
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literature who has lived in Savile Row, or 
has spent much of his time therein. George 
Grote, the son of a rich London banker, 
resided for many years at No. 12; his place 
in serious literature was attained by his 
monumental ‘ History of Greece,’ written 
between 1846 and 1856. At No. 12 he died 
on June 19, 1871, aged 77. He, like Sheri- 
dan, was buried in the Abbey, and as a young 
man of 23 I watched the funeral procession 
leave the house. 

No. 15, Savile Row, is a house that has 
had many famous literary folk within its 
doors. Here for a number of years was the 
Savile Club. Of this Club Robert Louis 
Stevenson was elected a member on June 3, 
1874, after a wait of only six weeks. He was 
proposed by Sidney Colvin, and seconded by 
Andrew Lang and other well-known mem- | 
bers, and for the five years following his elec- | 
tion the Club was the centre of his London 
life. 

I find in a recently published book on 
London that at No. 16 ‘‘ Fanny Kemble is 
said to have lived.’’ This is highly prob- 
able, for Kelly’s ‘London Directory,’ 1855, 
gives Charles Kemble as the occupier. 
~ At No. 17 is yet another well known Club, 
the Burlington Fine Arts, established ‘‘ for 
the purpose of bringing together amateurs, 
collectors and others interested in art.” 
Many of my readers must have enjoyed the 
periodical exhibition of pictures, books, 
porcelain, and other works of art to which 
members of the Club are privileged to invite 
their friends. The late Claude Phillips, the 
famous expert on painting, was a_ regular 
attendant at these exhibitions. 

There has from very early in its history 
been a sprinkling of the medical profession 
in Savile Row, and at No. 14 lived for many 
years Sir Benjamin Brodie, Surgeon-in- 
Ordinary to George IV, and Serjeant-Sur- 
geon to William IV and Queen Victoria. 

From the year 1870 till a comparatively 
recent date, No. 1, the house at the south- 
east corner of Savile Row, was the home of 
the Royal Geographical Society. Famous 
travellers and explorers in all parts of the 
habitable and uninhabited globe could be 
seen from time to time entering or leaving 
its portals. From the eastern windows of 
Uxbridge House in April 1874, I saw the 
coffin of David Livingstone (who had died in 
Africa towards the close of 1873) borne 
across the pavement on its way to the Abbey, 
where the great missionary and _ explorer 
sleeps his last sleep. An impressive spec- | 





tacle that I have never forgotten. 
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Before leaving the eastern side of Savile 
Row I must mention the one ghost story I 
have ever heard in connection with that 
thoroughfare. The house is No. 17—the 
ghost that of Sheridan. Here it is said was 
kept a cast of his hand, with the inscrip- 
tion : 

Good at a fight, better at a play; 
Godlike in giving; but the Devil to pay. 


And in a certain back room in the upper part 


| of the house the scratching of the dramatist’s 


ghostly pen was often to be heard in the 
Why 
the ghost should elect to haunt No. 17, where 
its human shell only lived for a short time, 
rather than No. 14, where its mortal owner 
died, I know not. Indeed, the story seems 
less reliable than such ‘‘ tales of wonder ’”’ 
usually are. I remember Laurence Hutton 
mentions it, but gives no authority. 

No one who has walked along Savile Row 
can have failed to notice the contrast 
between the small, low-pitched, white-painted 
houses on its western side, and their lofty 
neighbours of an earlier date who look down 
on them from across the way. These houses 
run from Uxbridge House (the Western 
Branch of the Bank of England) to the 
south corner of Clifford Street, and exactly 
when they were built no one seems to know. 
I have tapped every source of information 
available to me without definite result. No 
book on London that I have consulted (and 
they are many) has a word to say about 
them. Occupants are ignorant of the date; 
and I failed to establish any certain inform- 
ation even when I communicated with the 
solicitors of the freehofder. They stand on 
the further ends of the original gardens of 
the houses on the east side of Old Burlington 
Street. Horwood’s Map of London, 1799, 
which marks and numbers the houses in 
every street, shows twenty houses on the east 
side of ‘‘ Saville Street,’’ four on the west 
side between the north corner of Clifford 
Street and Boyle Street, while from the south 
corner of Clifford Street to Uxbridge House 
the gardens of the Old Burlington Street 
houses are clearly shown extending to the 
western boundary of ‘‘ Saville Street.”’ <A 
laborious and somewhat dusty search 
through the early London Directories to be 
found at the British Museum, and the won- 
derfully well kept Rate Books of the City of 
Westminster (most courteously placed at my 
disposal by the Town Clerk) obtained the 
following net result: No buildings of any sort 
on that particular stretch of Savile Row 
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which I have mentioned appears till 1829, 
when a note at the end of Savile Row in the 
Rate Books says ‘‘ Counting house and Work- 


shops of Foole & Coolings of 4, Old Burling- | 


ton Street,’ while an interlined note to 
4, Old Burlington Street, reads ‘‘ see also 


premises in Savile Row ’’—but these premises | 


do not appear to have been separately rated 
for a good many years. So that Poole’s the 
famous tailors were the pioneers of the 
development of the old Burlington Street 
gardens. It was not till the year 1841 that I 
found in both Directories and Rate Books a 
record of occupied houses between Uxbridge 
House and Clifford Street, and in that year 
seven are shown. In none of these small 


| 


| 


{ 
| 


had just got the start of me; for I had medi. 
tated the same act on my part, when that 
spirit of superstition which attaches itself 
to all anniversaries suddenly reminded me, 
that if I deferred my letter to the 6th of the 
month, you would receive it duly on the gt 
the date of my first arrival in Bengal, at the 
vast distance of staty one years from this 
day. This point of chronology is of no cm- 
sequence in itself ; but it is, or ought to be, of 
use to me, in suppressing all rising emotions 
of complaint at the too perceptible symptons 


| of a defective hearing, and_ enfeeblad 


houses does any celebrity appear to have} 
resided, but one, at any rate, is worthy of | 


mention—No. 34, now the office of a surveyor. 


Here for many years was the home of that | 
old-established charity, ‘‘The Blind Man’s | 
Friend,’”’ founded by Charles Day, of Day | 
and Martin, blacking manufacturers, who | 


died in 1836, leaving £100,000 for the benefit 
of the blind. I can remember well how at 
stated periods—quarterly, I think—some two 
or three hundred of Day’s blind pensioners 


might be seen, each with his or her guide, | 


making their way to the Western Branch of 
the Bank of England to cash the drafts for 
their pensions. That part of the story of 
Savile Row which seems worth preserving is 
contained in the records of the tall houses 
on its eastern side. 

It is curious that views of this famous street 


should be so scarce—indeed, I do not know | 


that any exist. There is no Savile Row in the 
Crace collection at the British Museum. 
T. H. Shepherd, who has given us so many 
pictures of the London of a century ago, has, 
I think, never chosen this subject, and for 


forty years I have searched London print- | 


shops for it, but in vain. 
W. CourtHorr ForMAN. 


UNPUBLISHED LETTERS OF 
WARREN HASTINGS. 
(See ante pp. 21, 39, 57, 76, 93, 111, 132). 
XXII. 
Daylesford house 3¢ Octt. 1811. 
My dear Baber 
The sight of your handwriting always gives 
me pleasure; but it was a little alloyed on 
the receipt of your last by a regret that you 


memory: and you will see that I have in. 
proved by the lesson which it has given me; 
for I could have called the first infirmity 
deafness, and expressed the latter as __ lost, 
But I must not say more of myself, till | 
have answered your enquiry concerning the 
first object of it, who (I have the great 
pleasure to tell you) is quite well, and has 
had no returns lately of giddiness or head- 
ache, to which she had been much subject for 
some time past, and which we attributed to 
a violent fall, with her gig, on the 234 July. 
I believe you are not acquainted with the 
story of this adventure. The sum of it is, 
that by the dropping of the reins, the mare 
that drew us was frightened, ran away, and 
overset the carriage. Mts. Hs. was thrown 
clear of it, and much hurt, in one direction, 
and I (I am really sorry to say) in another 
without the slightest injury. This is the 
first serious accident in which we were parti- 
cipators since our marriage, & as it was a 
part of our destiny, I am glad it happened, 
because it has passed. — I am not very 


| partial to the character of L’d Minto, & 





think that no possible object can justify him 
in the military adventure which he has 
assumed ; but I understand that it is under- 
taken on a little less exceptionable plea, that 
of forming the Dutch possessions in Java, 
when he has taken them, into a new estab- 
lishment, the seat of which is to be Penang, 
and that he has taken a M®. Seton with him, 
intending to appoint him the Governor of it. 
— I was impeached for quitting the seat of 
my government to visit one of its depend- 
encies. — Had I gone to the distance of 
Batavia —— If I mistake not, a greater 
lawyer, L’d Loughborough, was the projector 
of one of our greatest military measures in 
the last war. It is true, he did not himself 
undertake the conduct of it. It was unneces- 
sary, for it failed without him. — In truth 
this migration of the Govt. Generals from 
their stations is the source of infinite confu- 


sion, disorder, intrigue and corruption. —I 
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am glad to find that a son of our old friend 
(for as mine, tho’ we seldom met, I ever 
regarded him) has merited such a proof [of] 
the confidence of the Commr. in Chief, as 
that which you have mentioned; but I wish 
the latter would fight the French in his own 
language. Could not he take a view of 
Ciundad R°. without making a_ reconnois- 
sance of it? It is a barbarism similar to the 
pronoun He applied to express 30000 men. -- 
I expect the honour of a visit from the D. of 
Gloucester on the 10th of this month; & we 
are engaged after that to visit friend Osborne. 
If we do, be not surprised if one fine morn- 
ing you see me at your door, or by the side of 
your trout stream.—Mrs, H. desires me to 
assure you of her kind remembrance. I beg 
mine to your sisters. I hope they are both 
well. Adieu. Your affectionate friend. 
WarrEN Hastinogs, 


I assert an old poetical licence to desire your 
perusal of the following lines designed for the 
12th August. 


THE PRINCE REGENT! 


May Health unclouded o’er his life preside! 
May Virtue guard his steps, and Wisdom 
guide! 
May frequent Conquests to his standard 
bend! 


And Peace, with Honor’s leave, their efforts | 


end! 
May Faction, if she will, his worth defame: 


But all who love their Country bless his | 


name! 


May no vicarious Pow’rs invest his throne, 


But all its splendors beam from him alone! 


No conjurated bands, for selfish ends, 

By bargain serve, and call themselves his 
friends! 

May this, his natal Sun, to glory lead, 

And a long order to the past succeed! 


Years after years the patriot chain extend, 
And its links grow still brighter to its end! 
May all his people’s wishes, all their cares, 
Their griefs, their joys be his; all his be 
theirs! 
And rising generations love to sing 
As we “God save the Prince!” “ God bless 
the King!” 
To Edward Baber Esqr. Alresford Hants. 
XXITI. 
Melchet park, thursday.* 


My dear Baber 
I have not time to tell you why I cannot 





_* Docketed :—‘‘ Mr. Hastings. Dated 30 Octr 
Essence of Chilly ”’ 





write more than the absolutely needful in 
answer to your letter. 

Gather the Chilleys, when they are red 
ripe.—Bruise them in a marble mortar, till 
they are reduced to a mash.—Put this into 
the middle of a clean towel, which roll round, 
& twist at both ends till the juice is all 
pressed out. Put the juice into as many— 
two-ounce phials as it will fill, with a large 


| spoonful of salt in each. Cork them tight, 


and bind over each phial a piece of macerated 
bladder; and they will keep two years—per- 
haps longer—in a cellar. It is an essential 
part of the process that the fruit be ripe. If 
it is green, you must keep it till it becomes 
red; but it will lose much of its juice in 
ripening. I will send you a couple of phials 
of this year’s expression, and some seeds, 





lest you should not have the true sort whici 
our friend here has not, with directions for 
| their culture. 

Dear Ms, Osborne is not better. We have 
all colds, & Mts. H. & I go away to morrow, 
I believe by the way of Salisbury. I give 
you Mrs, H’s kind regards. You are a pro- 
digious favorite of all this house, particu- 
larly of the interesting little wife ; for which 
|I bear you a grudge. Yet God bless you. 
| Kind respects to Miss Babers.—Adieu. 

Warren HastTINGs. 


| 


'To Edward Baber Esqr¢. Alresford Hants 
not to go in the London bag 


XXIV. 
Daylesford house 24 Nov?. 1811. 


My dear Baber 

I wrote you a hurried letter from Melchet, 
with a description (I hope, intelligible) of 
the simple process for expressing and prepar- 
ing the juice of Chillies for preservation, 
supposing that you had some ready for the 
operation. But lest you should not, I have 
spared you, which I can well do, from my 
own store, two phials, and dispatched them, 
carefully packed, for the Winchester coach, 
which goes from the Angel inn at Oxford, I 
believe, this morning. I hope it will arrive 
safe—the parcel, I mean. 

We parted from our hospitable friends on 
friday morning, and reached our comfort- 
able home at 9 o’clock in the evening. I am 
sorry to say, that Mrs. Osborne was not 
better than you left her, if so well: but she 
would have a fair opportunity to nurse her- 
self after our departure; for their nephew & 
niece were to follow us or rather our 
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example, the same morning, the little mother 
having been greatly alarmed by a report of 


some indisposition of her little boy; I hope | 


of no consequence; for they have interested 
me in their domestic concerns. On the day 
that you left us we made a visit to the bishop 
of Salisbury. Mrs. Powell went so far with 
us and parted from us, to see her children, 
promising to limit her visit to half an hour, 
& to return to us by three. She was punc- 


tual to her time, and it would have done | 


your heart good to hear all the story which 
she had to tell her husband, and which she 


rehearsed to us, of her meeting with her | 


children, the conversation she had _ with 
them, her inquiries after the stable, the new 
poney and the farm; a tale greatly exceeding 
in narration the measure of time in which 
the events had passed; and strongly exem- 


plifying a young mind happily employed, | 
both where it should be, and as it should be. 


I pray you to present my best respects to 
Miss Babers, and to remember me kindly 
to Mr. Palmer, if he is with you. I confi- 
dently assure you of the kind regards of Mrs, 
Hastings. She is—thank God! not worse for 
her excursion—I hope, better. 


I will take another opportunity to send | Trinity College, Cambridge, I had the ram 


you some Chilley seeds, & directions for their 
culture, as yours may not be of so good a 
sort as mine. Adieu, my friend. 
W:.. SH. 
H. B. 
(To be continued). 








JOTTINGS ABOUT DR. EDMOND 


HALLEY. 
| The Pall Mall Gazette for August 16, 
1910, are some brief extracts from a 
report of Christ’s Hospital Club, concerning 


an examination made by Halley, in March, | 


1694, of the Mathematical School. For this 
service he was presented with forty shillings, 
which he ‘‘ kindly accepted of.”’ 

Reference was made, at 10 S. xi. 64, to a 
book containing a statement, that Halley 
spoke German fluently when in the company 
of Peter the Great on the occasion of the 
latter’s visit to England. 
authority for Halley’s knowledge of German ? 

The Spectator, London, for March 12, 1910, 
refers to an amusing story concerning Peter 
the Great and Halley, at Deptford, but does 
not mention any authority. 

M. Mairau, in his ‘ Eloge’ of Halley, says 


that when the Czar was in England (1697) he | 


called for Halley, talked with him about 


| Earth’s Magnetism,’ by L. 


| were emendations in 


“July 19 (Wed.) 1710. 


Is there any other | 


| many subjects, and invited him familiarly 
| to his table (cf. 9 S. xii. 127). 

An interesting account of Halley’s Clb 
appeared in Yhe Pall Mall Gazette, No, 
14,032,, for April 11, 1910 (cf. ‘ Halley's 
Comet,’ by H. H. Turner, p. 23; Oxford, 
1908). 

What was the Club to which Halley and 
Isaac Pyke belonged, mentioned in the lat- 
ter’s will, dated Jan. 5, 1730 (10 S. viii. 45)? 

In ‘ Documents relating to Swedenborg,’ ed, 
by L. R. Tafel, 3 vols. (London, 1890), are 
several references to Halley (See vol. i., pp. 
210, 222, 227, 300, 577, 578, 665). 

A small portrait of Halley, and a picture 
of his house at Oxford, showing on the roof 
his observatory, appear in the front of ‘ The 
A. Bauer, re. 
printed from the Smithsonian Institution’s 
Report for 1913, pp. 195-212. 

It was my good fortune to be in Oxford in 
August, 1926, when, by the special courtesy of 
Dr. H. H. Turner, I visited Halley’s house 
and old observatory, then recently restored. 

May I take this opportunity to acknow- 
ledge, also, the hospitable treatment accorded 
me by the staff of the Bodleian library, where 
my time was all too brief. In the library of 


joy of seeing three original copies of New- 
ton’s ‘ Principia’ (1687), in two of which 
Newton’s own hand- 
writing. For these privileges, I am grateful. 

In Hearne’s ‘ Remarks,’ iii. 25, we find:— 
Yesterday, Mr. 
Halley, Savilian Prof. of Geometry, had the 
Degree of Dr. of Law given him by Convoca- 
tion.” 

According to the ‘ D.N.B.’ xxiv. 106 (New 
York, 1890), Halley was created D.C.L., at 
Oxford, on 16 Oct., 1710 (cf. 9 S. xi. 463). 

Is D.C.L. exclusively an Oxford degree and 
does it correspond exactly with the LL.D. of 
Cambridge and other Universities ? 

A correspondent informed me, that the 
‘Calendar of Treasury Papers’ (Redington), 
under date of Sept. 18, 1712, contains a 
report of Sir Isaac Newton and Mr. Halley, 
to the Lord High Treasurer: ‘‘ Had sent for 
Mr. Cawood re his invented instrument (on 
Navigation) a magnetic needle to stand North 
and South without variation; but found the 
results weak and uncertain.’’ (The document 
is in the handwriting of Sir Isaac Newton, 
and dated from ‘‘ Leicester fields,’’ now 
Leicester Square, London). 

The National Geographic, July, 1927 (p. 
31), in connexion with some remarks relat- 
ing to South Trinidad Island, says :— 
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Wild goats and wild hogs liberated on the 
jsland in 1700 by the astronomer Halley, 
roamed the ridges. 

EvuGENE F. McPIrke. 
5418, - Woodlawn Ave., Chicago, Illinois, U.S.A. 


“4 COPY OF A LETTER” (See ‘ Diarium 
Turris Londinensis ab Anno 1580 ad 
Annum 1585,’ ante p. 114).—This copy, pre- 


served in the Public Record Office (State 
Papers Domestic Elizabeth cxlix. 61), is 


written entirely in italic script, except for 
the one word ‘‘the” before the word 
‘“Racke,’? which one word is in the Eliza- 
bethan English or gothic characters. It is 
neither signed nor dated but is endorsed, in 
the same italic handwriting, ‘‘ Copie of a 
lrer written from a priest in ye Towre to 
other Catholikes in other prisons.’’ The 
copyist was therefore probably an English- 
man. If we assume that he had been educated 
abroad and was unacquainted with gothic 
handwriting, and that the original was writ- 
ten in this handwriting, this set of circum- 
stances might account for the state of the 
manuscript, especially where English  sur- 
names are concerned. 

Brother Henry Foley, S.J., who found 
the MS. ‘‘ difficult to read,’’ presumably 
mainly from the contractions employed, pub- 
lished a translation of the greater part of it 
in his ‘Records of the English Province of 
the Society of Jesus,’ ii. 160-2, and iv. 353-4. 
This translation leaves much to be desired in 
point of accuracy. Later (in 1920) the Rev. 
Dr. St.G. K. Hyland, in ‘A Century of 
Persecution,’ published a transcription of the 
Ms. (at pp. 420-2) which (if substantially) is 
certainly not completely accurate, and a 
translation (at pp. 265-7), which though much 
better that Foley’s, seems to have missed the 
point in one or two particulars. 

Both Foley and Dr. Hyland attribute the 
original document, of which the MS. is a 
copy, to Edward Rishton, and put its date 
about the end of the year 1580. The reasons 
which are conclusive against Rishton’s 
authorship of the ‘ Diarium Turris’ are also 
conclusive against his being the writer of this 
letter. As to the date, the latest occurrence 
in the Tower of London mentioned in the 
letter is the second racking of B. Alexander 
Briant, and we know from the ‘ Diarium 
Turris’ that this took place on 7 May, 1581. 
Probably the letter was written shortly after 
that day. Who wrote it? Possibly Father 
John Hart, 8.J., to whom it is practically 
certain that we owe the ‘ Diarium Turris.’ 
However, the writer of the letter does not 








write with the precision as to dates that is 
a marked feature of the ‘‘diary.’’ It would 
seem not improbable that the writer of the 
letter was someone who either was liberated 
from or died in the Tower soon after 7 May, 
1581. Now the arrest of one Francis Bruning 
as a suspected person was ordered 22 Aug., 
1579, and on the following 7 Sept. he was sent 
a close prisoner to the Tower (Dasent, ‘Acts 
of the Privy Council,’ vi. 249, 260), where he 
still was on Lady Day, 1581, though after 
this he disappears (‘ Cath. Rec. Soc.’ 1ii. 
8, 9, 10). This Francis Bruning, whether he 
was a priest or not, is probably to be iden- 
tified with one Francis Bruninge, who died 
without issue, eldest son of Richard Brun- 
inge of Seagry, near Chippenham, Wilt- 
shire, by Eleanor, eldest daughter and co-heir 
of Edward Wayte of Wymering, Hampshire 
(see the pedigree in Foley op. cit. v., opposite 
p. 815). 

Should anybody think it of _ sufficient 
interest, I should be happy, with the editor’s 
permission, to publish a transcript and trans- 
lation with brief notes. 

Joun B. WAINEWRIGHT. 


YORKSHIRE LEGEND. — There are no 

romances more fascinating that those 
connected with country houses and the 
families whose names have long been iden- 
tified with them. I do not refer so much to 
family ghosts (of which we are all rather 
surfeited) as to cupboarded skeletons which 
have had less publicity., I have this week 
received the following letter : 

Do you know of the shot which used to be 
heard every night at ten o’clock from the 
monument in the deer park on the Huttons’ 
estate near Richmond, Yorks? The local 
tradition is that a son of a Squire Hutton in 
the early 18th century did not discover till 
after his father’s death that he was a 
“natural ” and could not therefore succeed to 
the property. On learning the truth he chal- 
ienged his legitimate brother to a duel with 
pistols, it being a condition that if the disap- 
pointed man fell he was to have “his length 
and breadth ” of land in the park. — Fall he 
did and was buried on the spot in the park. 
Some fifty years afterwards I stayed at the 
Home Farm and on the estate and was taken 
one night to the monument. Whilst trying to 
read the inscription on the brass plate I heard 
Richmond town clock chime ten. At the last 
stroke we heard the report of a shot fired and 
were much startled. I have heard of the shot 
being heard on three occasions since and it 1s 
stated that it is heard still at the same hour-- 
that at which the Hutton of long ago fell. 

The story is new to me, but is worth put- 
ting on record. 

J. FATRFAX-BLAKEBOROUGH. 
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OUTHWARK CATHEDRAL. — I have! 
been asked by the Chapter of Southwark | 
Cathedral to enquire whether any of your) 
readers are able to give information as to 
the existence of a crypt below the Cathedral 
in mediaeval times. The Chapter will be 
grateful for any information on this subject. | 
J. B. Haupane. 

Canon and Precentor of Southwark 


DJECTIVES FROM PLACE-NAMES: | 
IDENTIFICATION SOUGHT.—Having | 
exhausted other sources of information 1I)| 
write in the hope of obtaining the answers to | 
the following questions through the medium | 
of ‘N. & Q,’ | 
(1) In Marténe and Durand’s Vet. Script. | 
Amplissima Collectio (Paris, 1724) column , 
746 there is a marginal note to the hymn | 
Nobilis signis in honour of St. Malachy, | 
““Ex ms. Veteris-Montis.’’ Of the name of | 
what place in what country is Vetus-Mons | 
the Latin equivalent ? 
(2) An edition of the Utrecht Breviary of | 
1495 is described as printed “‘ extra muros | 
oppidi scoenhouieii.’’ To what town (prob- | 
ably in the Low Countries) does the adjective | 
refer ? | 
(3) To what modern towns do the following | 
adjectives refer: Biecensis (Bielsk?) and | 
Sepusiensis (both probably in Poland), in | 
the titles ‘‘Castellanus Biecensis’’ and | 
‘“Capitaneus Sepusiensis’?; Soguestensis | 
(in western Europe, probably France); 
(rateensis (probably in Italy) ? 

(4) To what monastery in what town 
(probably in Italy) is reference made in the | 
words ‘‘ Domus Canonic. S. Joan. in viri- | 
dario Patavia’’? Was there such an house 
of canons in Padua (of which anyhow the 
usual Latin name is Pataviuwm)? and, if so, 
when was it dissolved? Also what sort of a 
green place is represented by viridarium? | 

R. Vv. | 

RELIC OF NAPOLEON I. — A cor-| 
respondent of Blue Peter stated some | 
months ago that there is in the Auckland 
Museum, New Zealand, a large bronze tablet 
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ferred to the barge La Belle Poule and taken 
by canal to Paris. This part of the journey 
lasted seven days. Can any reader throw 
any light on the history of the tablet? | 
would suggest that at one time it may have 
been fixed to La Belle Poule; if so how did it 
make its way to Auckland ? 
A. H, 


AVELKIND: BOROUGH ENGLAND, 
—Do the custom of Gavelkind, and the 
custom of Borough England apply to (i) the 
Manor of Barnsbury, Islington; (ii) Edmon- 
ton; (iii) Hackney; (iv) Bermondsey? 
A friend of mine is interested in property 


| in those areas, and wants to find out which 


customs availed in them before the Law of 
Property Act. I may say that I am often 
at the British Museum Library, and could 
refer to any books of reference quoted by 
any reader. 

Leonarp C. Kwyicurt. 


REDERICK VANSITTART (See cliv. 58, 
119, s.v. ‘ Letters of Warren Hastings: 
Mrs. Van’s Retentive Memory and Mr. Cot- 
ton the Director ’).—Sir Evan Corton, at 
the last reference, mentions Mr. and Mrs. 
George Vansittart’s son Edward, who took 
the name of Neale. He was baptized at Cal- 
cutta, 14 Nov., 1769, and entered Winchester 
College in 1781. He vacated his New Ool- 
lege Fellowship in 1805, and was Rector of 
Taplow. I presume that Frederick Vansit- 
tart, born 15 Oct., 1775, at Calcutta, who 
entered Winchester College in1789, and joined 
the H.E.I.C.S. in 1792, was another son of 


theirs. Is anything known of his subsequent 
career ? 
Joun B. WalnEWRIGHT. 
ORTHANTS: HOLY WELLS. — I am 


preparing a second edition of the late 
Mr. R. C. Hope’s ‘ Legendary Lore of the 
Holy Wells of England,’ and am anxious to 
see a book on the Northamptonshire wells, 
: If any reader of ‘“‘ Notes 
and Queries ’’ could lend me a copy of this 
book for a few days I should be most grateful. 

Perer B. G. BINnaltt. 
Havenstreet, Ryde, Isle of Wight. 


HE DOUKHOBORS. — Will any reader 
give me full details concerning the Douk- 


” 





with the following inscription: — r1cr || hobors, a Russian community of Non-Con- 
REPOSERENT | LES | RESTES MORTELS | DE| formists who emigrated to Canada from the 
L’EMPEREUR | NAPOLEON | DU 9 av 15 Dbre | | Caucasus in 1899 to British Colombia. The 
1840. Napoleon’s coffin was exhumed in St. | present leader is Peter Verizin who—with 
Helena on Oct. 15, 1840, and taken on board | his mother—represents the ruling power of 
the Louis Philippe which sailed for Europe. | the community. 


On reaching Cherbourg the coffin was trans- | C. D. Porter. 
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“TONDON | BRIDGE IS BROKEN | 

DOWN.”’ — I should like information | 
about the authorship and origin of an old | 
song, beginning : 

London Bridge is broken down 

Gold is won, and high renown. 

The words are quoted in an old _ book 
entitled ‘The Sea Kings,’ belonging to a 
series written for children a good many years 
ago (‘Stories for Summer Days and Winter 
Nights.’ Published by Groombridge and 
Sons). The song is connected with the defeat 
of the Danes in the days of King Ethelred. 
Could it be a paraphrase of a contemporary 
song ? 

I have also lately seen a children’s game or 
song with the same title, ‘‘ London Bridge is 
broken down, Dance o’er my Lady Leigh’’; 
but this would probably be of. more modern 
date. 

M. 8S. Hacen. 

[Our correspondent may like to refer to | 
‘N &Q 15. ii. 258, 338; 3S. xii. 379; 4S. xii. 
479; 8S. vi. 106.] 
| ARMION FAMILY.—The lords Marmion 

of Tamworth Castle in Warwickshire 
(commemorated by Sir Walter Scott), who 
were hereditary champions of England, were 
a branch of the powerful Norman family of 
Tesson, and their ancestors came over with 
William the Conqueror, but the Tamworth 
family has long been extinct in the male 
lineage in England, although the name still 
survives. Whether the Marmions existing 
in England now are descendants of the orig- 
inal stock, legitimate or otherwise, I am 
unable to say. What I should like to know 
is, Whether there are any descendants of the 
Norman family of Marmion in_ existence 
either in England or France at the present 
day. Their caput barony and castle in 
France was at Fontenay-le-Marmion in the 
Department of Calvados, the vicountship of 
which came into the possession of the Har- 
court family through the marriage of Pierre | 
de Harcourt, Marquis de la Motte Harcourt, | 
and de Thury, to Gillonne, eldest daughter 
and heiress of Jacques de Matignon, Comte de | 
Thorigny, and I presume that the hereditary 
championship of Normandy came into the | 
House of Harcourt with it at the same time. | 
The English baronets de Crespigny, by the 
way, who always receive the name of Cham- 
pion at their christening, claim to be descend- | 
ants of the Norman Marmions in the female | 
lineage also. The vicountship of Fontenay- 
le-Marmion passed out of the House of Har- 
court by the marriage of Gillonne de Har- 








court heiress of Jacques (II) de Harcourt 
Marquis de Beuvron, firstly to Frederick 
Charles, Rheingrave von Rhin and von Salm, 
Sovereign Prince of Funestrange, secondly, 


' to Charles Leon von Fiesque, Count Palatine, 


Prince and Vicar of the Holy Roman Empire, 
who assumed the coat-of-arms of the House 


| of Harcourt, Gules two bars or (which is the 


same as that of the English Harcourts). Are 
there any descendants by these marriages of 
either of the German Princes-named in exis- 
tence now ? 

Wittram Harcourt-Bartu. 


INCLAIR. — Information desired as to 
parents and place of birth of Archibald Sin- 
clair, born in May, 1780. He was a building 
contractor in Roseangle, Dundee, and emi- 
grated to Pennsylvania in 1820. He is said 
to have been educated in Glasgow and to have 


spent some years in England. His mother’s 


name is said to have been Smeaton. His 
father is said to have gone to a British Amer- 
ican Colony in 1780. 

di 


A JEWISH TRADITION.—Is it a fact 

that some part of a Jewish house is 
always left unfinished, in order that they 
may be reminded they are far from their 
original land? It has been said that the chief 
cornice at one end of 148 Piccadilly has been 


left incomplete. 
J. ARDAGH. 


ROWNE FAMILY OF IRELAND: 
LUSIGNAN.—I have read that the first 
ancestor of the well-known Browne family of 
Ireland, came over in the time of Henry IIl 
and that, in fact, their surname was _ then 
LeBrun, being descendants of the Lusignan 
family, Counts of La Marche and Angouléme, 
in France, through a half-brother of Henry 
III, whose mother, Isabelle of Angouléme, 
married the Count of La Marche, (House of 


| Lusignan), on the death of her husband, King 


Is this tradition historically 
ancestry of the Browne 


John Lackland. 
correct as to the 


| family ? 


B. L. P. 


T. MICHAN’S CHURCH, DUBLIN.— 
An account has appeared in the Daily 
Express of Feb. 17 of the mummified remains 
of crusaders which can be seen, so it is said, 
in the vaults of St. Michan’s Church, Dublin. 
Is anything known of the names, and the 
dates of burial, of these personages ? 
J. LANDFEAR Lucas. 
101, Piccadilly. 
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YORTRAITS OF ‘DISRAELI. tend you | | 
kindly give me information as to where I | 


could find a record of any painters of por- |” 


traits of Lord Beaconsfield ? 

I would like to find out, if possible, if 
there was a portrait painted by J. R. Wild- 
man, an exhibitor at the Royal Academy, 
etc., between 1820 and 1839. 

NORTHERN. 

PAINTER'S NAME WANTED.—Can any 

reader give the name of the painter of 
a picture exhibited at the Academy probably 
after 1895 and certainly before 1909? This 
large painting, entitled ‘ Accipe me, Domini!’ 
showed a girl novice being professed in the 
foreground; to the right sat the Bishop, to 
the left was the church dimly shewing the 
other nuns behind a grille, lay congregation 


ete. J. Parsons. 


ALVERT: LEONARD.—Can any reader 
give me data verifying the marriage of 
George Calvert and Dorothy Leonard? When 
and where did this marriage take place, and 
what were the names of Dorothy’s parents ? 
I should be very grateful for any help on this 
question as I am anxious to establish the fact 


of the marriage. M. Exma Burt. 
147 Highland St., Taunton, Mass., U.S.A. 


HE UNDERGROUND RAILROAD. — 
Such books on the struggle for the aboli- 
tion of slavery in the U nited States as I have 
come across, while they stress the religious 
and philanthropic impulse behind the 
activity of those who were labouring to free 
the slave, and show what Quakers, Metho- 
dists and other religious denominations were 
doing, make no mention of the Church in this 
connection, whether Anglican or Roman. I 
should be glad of any information as to the 
numbers and position of Roman Catholics 
and Anglicans in the United States from say 
1807 to 1863, and to be referred to any utter- 
ances by them on the subject of slavery. 
What was the attitude of Roman Catholics 
in Canada towards the work of the Under- 
ground Railroad and the fugitive slave ? 
NH. 
UTHOR WANTED.—Can any reader give 
the author of a story of ‘ Caroline,’ date, ' 
possibly 1820. The heroine is a young lady of 
fortune, living in the country. A chief _char- 
acter is a young village or workhouse girl, who 
is a maid in the great house, either 
she or her young mistress is “ Caroline.” 
The only incident in my memory is that of 
this girl, during a garden- party, approaching 


the young lady and ‘ * saying, very respectfully, 
“If you please. . 


J. Parson. 
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Replies. 








SOBIESKI STUARTS 
(cliv. 83, 123). 


T the latter page MR. WAINEWRIGHT gives 
references to 12S. i. That of p. 110 is im. 
portant because of the editorial note wherein 
attention is drawn to 5S. viil. 28, 58, 92, 113, 
158, 214, 274, 351, 397, ‘ especially to the 
important editorial note at the third refer. 
ence.”’ 

The editor of the Fifth Series (William 
J. Thoms) appended to a_ reply _ signed 
R. I. P. (p. 92) a note in which is the fol- 
lowing :—‘‘ Our best thanks are due to the 
correspondent who has so courteously con- 
tributed the above details. No one could 
write with equal authority.’’ 

There follow, with others, two replies 
signed RequiescaT IN Pace (pp. 158, 351). 
The above three replies appeared in August 
and November, 1877, 7.e., about three years 


before the death of the younger Sobieski 
Stuart. 

In view of the editorial remark, “no one 
could write with equal authority,” and the 


precise information given in the three replies, 
there can, I think, be little doubt that the 
writer of these three replies was the younger 
of the two Sobieski Stuarts, the elder being 
then dead. I may add that in the third 
reply the writer says: 


IT am in an exceptional position to know 
better than any living person the life, and 


history, and habits of the late John Sobieski 
Stuart Count d’ Albanie not only for “ twenty- 
five years,’’ but for nearly three times twenty- 
five years. 

It is to be regretted that these three replies 
do not in any way clear up the _ original 
mystery. In the first reply the writer 
begins—as to pedigree—with James Stuart, 
Count d’Albanie (d. 1839), leaving two sons 
and one daughter: 1, John Sobieski Stuart, 
Count d’Albanie; 2, Count Charles Edward 
d’Albanie; 3, Countess Catherine M. 
d’Albanie. In the third reply he writes: 

With regard to the question “ by whom, and 
on whom, and where, the title of Count 
d’Albanie was conferred, > T regret very much 
that I am not in a position to inform your 
correspondent. 

The words ‘‘ not in a position to inform” 
are very vague ; they may mean ‘‘ not able to 
inform,” or more likely were meant to imply 
Ji sree to inform,” or ‘ prevented from 


“ce 
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I have quoted these replies at some length 
because the Fifth Series of ‘N. & Q.’ is, no 
doubt, missing in many correspondents 
libraries. 

The references in the index of the eighth 
yolume and in the scarce ‘ General Index to 
Series the Fifth,’ are under ‘‘ Albanie 
(Count d’).”’ 

Reference should also be made to 6 S. iii. 
965, where appears an extract from the J1lus- 
trated London News of March 5, 1881, giving 
arts of the will of Charles Edward Stuart, 
Count d’Albanie, i.e., the younger of the two 
brothers (0b. Dec. 24, 1880). Therein appears 
a bequest to the Marquis of Bute of “the High- 
land Claidh-mor (Andrea Ferrara) worn by his 
(testator’s) grandfather, Prince Charles 
Edward Stuart, at the battles of Falkirk, 
Preston-Pans, and Culloden,’’ and a pair of 
pistols and a dirk ‘‘ worn by his said grand- 
father at the bal] given at Holyrood on the 
eve of the battle of Preston-Pans, and which 
he opened with the Countess of Wemyss.”’ 


Rosert PrerPoint. 


When I was a boy, in the years 1874-75, I | 


often went to Gatti’s Adelaide Gallery 
Restaurant, in the Strand, in company with 


an Italian gentleman, Roberto Setti (who | 


afterwards married a near relative of mine, 
and Forcardi, the sculptor of ‘The Dirty 
Boy,’ purchased by Messrs. Pears, after the 
Paris Exhibition, of 1878. During the time 
we were in the restaurant, an old gentleman, 
who was known there as Charles 
Stuart, Count of Albany, often came to the 
table to greet Setti and Forcardi. He had 
some resemblance to the pictures of Charles I, 
and he seemed to pass the greater part of his 
time playing dominoes with the Italians there. 
He also spoke Italian and French much better 
than English. I once asked my subsequent 
relative Setti, if the Count was a wealthy 
man. ‘‘No, my boy,’’ Setti replied, ‘‘ he 
lives by his wits!’’ As an innocent lad, I 
could not quite make out at the time what 
he meant, and my mind was only enlightened 


one day when the Count showed letters he | 


had received from Queen Victoria and some 
Scotch noblemen. 
questions on the subject. 

ANDREW DE TERNANT. 
36 Somerleyton Road, Brixton, S.W. 


IGHTEENTH CENTURY PHRASES 
(cliv. 82).—1. In the Quarterly Review 


for July, 1927, there is a paper on the 
“Circus Dickens knew.”’ 


Edward | 


I did not ask any further 


References occur! The proper technical designation 


| to MSS. and books dealing with Astley’s and 
| Ducrow’s. Are not the ‘‘ nine tailors’’ an 
| item in some programme? This might, per- 
| haps, be verified by referring, if possible, to 
| the three books of cuttings alluded to in the 
| excellent article. 


J. Parson. 


ETTERS OF WARREN HASTINGS: 
ORIENTAL WORDS (cliv. 93, 112).— 
In two of his letters to Edward Baber 
(printed at the references), Warren Hastings 
makes use of Oriental words which are likely 
to puzzle the ordinary English reader. On 
Jan. 9, 1810 (ante p. 93), he writes: ‘‘ A man 
man may be buttoned up to the chin in 
Puttoo and wear a warm heart within.’’ On 
Feb. 24, 1811 (ante p. 112), when mention- 
ing his inability to attend the Prince Re- 
gent’s first levee, he says: ‘‘ being lachar, 
I wrote to Coll. McMahon, stated my case, 
and begged that he would (if proper) repre- 
sent it to his Royal H. in excuse for my 
absence.’’ My friend Mr. C. A. Oldham, 
has given me the following explanation of the 
words : 

Puttoo=pattii: coarse woollen cloth, ob- 
tained chiefly from the Indian border and 
Kashmir. 

Lachar=helpless: lit. ‘‘ without remedy ”’ : 
chara “ help.” 

Evan Corron. 


OHN STILWELL: ‘“ DRAWER”? (cliii. 
209, 248, 285, 320; cliv. 50).—The word 
‘drawer ’’ undoubtedly refers to the indus- 
trial art and craft of gold and silver wire- 
drawing, lace making, and embroidering. It 
is a correct designation, which appears on old 
records, and trade-cards appertaining to that 
industry, which held high standing in bygone 
times, particularly during the Stuart period, 
when the elaborately worked jewel caskets 
owned by most court ladies predominated, 
which are being sought for, and restored at 
the present time. The official Privy Purse 
is an excellent example of this particular 
| workmanship. 
The word “drawer’’ designated the man who 
| produced the primary wire from the precious 
| metal in the bar, or bulk. The wire is passed 
| through a mill to flatten it for the purpose 
| of spinning upon a silk, or cotton, founda- 
| tion, styled thread, which is used for weaving 
| into laces and braids; or otherwise the flat- 
| tened article may be put on a hand-spindle, 
| thereby producing the purls as used in gold 
| and silver naval and military badges, etc. 
for the 


| la ‘* without,”’ 
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workers in these processes is respectively, 
‘* flatter,’’ ‘‘ spinner,” ‘‘ weaver,’’ ‘‘ purler.”’ 

I have a trade-card (the original being en- 
graved by Hogarth) which records that at the 
Bellows and Ball (these articles are boldly 
shown), Leadenhall Street, Edward Langton, 
‘“Gold & Silver Wire Drawer, makes & sells | 
all kinds of Gold & Silver Laces, Fringes, 
Cords, Tassels, and Buttons, etc.’’ 

With fifty years’ practical experience of | 
this City of London industry, I venture to | 
write upon the matter with some authorita- 
tive knowledge. | 

There is at the present time an old estab- | 
lished firm in this line of business bearing | 
the name of Stillwell, but with the additional | 
centre letter. 


CHARLES TOMKINS. 
Islington Antiquarian and Historical Society. 


ACK BOARDS (cliv. 81, 121). — There 
was another type of back board not as 
yet described by any of your correspondents. 
This instrument of torture, which was com- 
monly used in fashionable young ladies’ 
schools around the year 1820, consisted of a 
collar and a waistbelt, both of steel band, 
covered with white leather, attached to a rigid 
rod at the back which lay against the wearer’s 
spine and could be shortened or lengthened 
according to her height. It was worn for a 
certain time every day, not as a punishment, 
but to ensure an upright carriage. This it 
did. The modern female may be able to play 
hockey or even football, but she does not hold 
herself upright, and has not learnt to walk. 
I gave one of these back boards to the Cam- 
bridge Museum some years ago. 
F. H. H. Guittemarp. 

Cambridge. 

At a school in Surrey, which I attended 
between 1870 and 1878 back boards were in 
use. 

To the best of my belief they were seldom 
used at the latter date, but fairly often in 
the early years. There were two in the 
school, and there were about thirty pupils. 
They were not used as an ordinary punish- 
ment, and never at any stated hours. If a 
girl was observed by the head-mistress to be 
sitting badly, she was made to stand at the 
end of her class holding the back board, I 
think usually for about a quarter of an hour. 

I have no means of giving the dimensions 
exactly, but as nearly as I can judge the back 
boards were about 8 inches wide and 14 long, 
with projecting rounded handles 10 or 12 
inches in length and three-quarters of an inch 








in diameter. These handles were just bulky 
enough for a child to grasp comfortably. The 
back board was of plain, unvarnished deal 
probably about a third of an inch thick. }j 
was quite straight and flat, the edges 
rounded. 

At the same school I saw, but never say 
used, a device which we children called 
‘‘ stocks.”” It was intended to correct the 
habit of sitting with the toes turned in, and 
consisted of a flat board about a foot square, 
on which small flats of wood were screwed 
diagonally. I believe that my sister, who was 
at school ten years earlier, actually had to 
place her feet in the ‘‘ stocks.’’ 


8. §. 


| erent (cliii. 405, 448, 466; liv. 

140). — May I supplement previous 
correspondence on this subject by the follow- 
ing further extracts from Berkeley Castle 
muniments? As an instance of glass making 
‘* on the spot’’ they may be of interest, besides 
showing that London craftsmen, then as now, 
were esteemed for their skill and downright- 
ness in their dealings, and the reference to 
Normandy glass may elicit further informa- 
tion from readers on this subject. 


1562 Aprell 28th. Itm paid unto Gilles 
Quarrell Glasier of London in ye 
ernest of his bargain. 

_ He must have vid. the foote for mak- 
ing and setting upp of the glass, fynd- 
ing glass, ledd, and soulder hym selfe. 
He must have meate and drynke in 
doeing of his work at xe, 
My Lords [Henry Berkeley] charges and 
xxs, for his expenses from London to 
Berkeley he and his ii men and Soe 
whome again I paid hym xs. on pte of 
payment of xxs. 

Forty years earlier Henry Berkeley’s grand- 
uncle Maurice, having bought the lease of 
Yate manor, ‘‘ began to build a faire house” 
(Smyth) on the site of the earlier fortified 
one of the de Willingtons. In his surveyor’s 
book of the expenses of building this house, 
this curious item occurs: 

1519 July xt Itm rec of the 
cariage from my Mr. iiii £ s. 4. 
cases of Normandy glasse I! . VI. Vil 
Itm the caryage of the same 
glasse from London to Yate 


It will be noticed that the two items refer 
to ‘‘caryage’’ only, showing that the glass 
had already been paid for. It was probably 
bought by Maurice himself at Calais, where 
he was at that time lieutenant of the Castle 


of Calais. 
G. O’F. 
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AND PATRICK FAMILIES 








(AMPION 


misread the ‘ D.N.B.’ 
states that Simon Patrick translated, from 


against Machiavelli, and not a French edi- 
tion of Machiavelli’s work, ‘ The Prince.’ 

The English polemic has a 
Patrick, in which he speaks of France, 
whence apparently he writes, as ‘‘our| 
country,” and in it the statement of his kin- | 
ship with Hastings is made. | 

The authority for Henry Campion’s incum- | 
bency of Linwood is the Harleian Society’s | 
Lincolnshire pedigrees. | 

The spelling of the name, Nicholas “ San- | 
ders,’ rather than ‘‘ Sander,’’ appears pre- | 
ferable. Such names as Bonaparte, Shakes- | 
peare, Stuart, Sanders, have keen settled by 
long established custom; and it is inconve- 
nient that such custom is broken upon ccca- 
sion—as when the Museum Catalogue indexes | 
Edmund Campion under ‘‘ Campian,”’ in 
deference to a too punctilious exactitude. 

J. C. WHITEBROOK. 


NGLISH IN THE LISBON EARTH- 
QUAKE (cliv. 101, 142).—A few names 
of persons who were in Lisbon during the 
earthquake may be obtained from Knight’s 
‘Half Hours with the Best Authors,’ vol. ii. 
p. 128; the Gentleman’s Magazine for 1755 ; 
Martin’s ‘ Miscellaneous Correspondence,’ vol. 
i. London, 1755, and the Cornhill Magazine, 
May, 1910, from extracts from an old MS. 
by the Rev. P. H. Ditchfield, which has since 
been misplaced. 

I believe that Mr. Lawrence Fowkes of 
Cork, and Captain Carrett of Rothwell, sur- 
vived the earthquake. My great-great-grand- 
father, Wm. Carew of Cork, was killed in it. 
Papers relating to it are in the archives of 
one of the Government departments, but I 
have misplaced my note. 

G. D. Lume. 


URVIVAL OF NORTH-COUNTRY CUS- 
TOMS (cliv. 82, 123).—3. Yes; but the 
“pace eggs’? are given to children, not 
begged for. It is still the custom for child- 
ren to expect their paste eggs on Easter 
Sunday. These are eggs boiled hard in 
various coloured cloths, onion skins, etc., and 
having sometimes gilt paper stuck on after- 
wards, 
“To please the pit laddies at Easter, a 
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the French of Innocent Gentillet, a treatise | thumb so ) 
| end of the egg, while the challenger, attack- 
| ing with his egg, delivers a sudden blow to 

veils by | Smash your egg. 
gg ll | forfeit. 
occurs 





dish full of o’gilty paste eggs’’—W. Mid- 
ford, ‘Pitman’s Courtship,’ 1818. 


> 


‘* Boolin the Paste eggs’”’ is, allowing the 


(cliv. 102).—Mr. Grppons has, I think, | egg to roll down a decline and when broken 
This quite correctly | eating it; and “‘ jaapin”’ is, holding the egg 
| in the hand clasped by the fore-finger and 


as to show a little of the sharp 


The egg that yielded was 
‘““Jaap”’ is an old word, and 
as ‘“‘jaip.’’—See G. Stuart, ‘ Joco- 
Serious Discourse,’ 1686, p. 44. Paste eggs 
were anciently called ‘‘ Pasch Eggs,’’ from 
the Saxon Pasche. 
GrorGe H. GLENDENNING. 
Warkworth, Northumberland. 


RMS FOR IDENTIFICATION  (cliv. 
118).—These are probably the arms of 
Forster or Foster. The tinctures are not the 
same as on any recorded coat, but they are 
not always correct on Oriental china. Sev- 
eral branches of the family used as crest an 
arm holding a broken tilting spear, though 


| I do not find any with two spears. 


H. J. B. CLements. 
A CURIOUS INSURANCE POLICY, 
1696 (cliv. 81).—The orthography of the 
names in the policy given does not appear 
correct. Ritchell should really be Ritschell, 
and Cowbridge should be Corbridge. 


The Ritschells were father and son, the 
descendants of George Ritschell, curate, of 
Hexham (1655-1683). He was born at 
Deutschkana on the borders of Bohemia in 
1616. He left Bohemia owing to the persecu- 
tions of the Emperor Ferdinand II. 


The George Ritschell of the policy suc- 
ceeded his father in the curacy, and held it 
till 1724. 

John Ritschell was vicar of Bywell 
Andrew from 1690 to 1705. 

Roger Fenwick was an intimate friend of 
the ill-fated Earl of Derwentwater. 

This peculiar transaction can, I think, be 
matched by the singular offer made by Sir 
Masterman Sykes that if any of the guests 
at his dinner table on one occasion would give 
him fifty guineas he would pay the donor a 
pound a day for every day Napoleon lived 
after the bargain was made. The baronet 
felt convinced that the little Corsican was 
bound to fall a victim to the assassin’s knife 
in a very short time. 

The bet, for such it was, was accepted by 
the Rev. Dr. Gilbert of Setterington, and for 
a year and a half he was paid the sum agreed 
upon, when Sir Masterman realised that he 


St. 
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had entered into a foolish arrangement, and | 


commenced legal proceedings to terminate it, 
pleading that it was against public interest, 
and actually provided an incentive to murder. 
The case, however, I believe, went against 
him. 
I should like to learn the sequel, if any | 
correspondent can oblige. 
H. Askew. 
ROUGHTON OF BROUGHTON (cliv. | 
64).—Thomas Delves Broughton, Esq., 
married Miss Rowlls Legh of Adlington, 


Cheshire. (Huropean Magazine, 1800). 
P. Fitzceratp Hoae, 
Capt. 
Mowatt (cliv. 103). — Sir Winwood 


Mowat, Bart., is not mentioned in Burke’s 
‘Extinct Baronetage,’ but it is said that | 
there flourished many eminent families of 
the name—the Mowats of Balquhollie, Inglis- | 
town, etc. On the latter a baronetcy was 
conferred in 1664, but soon became extinct. 

Sir Alexander Mowat, Baronet, of Inglis- 
toun, bore for arms, Argent, a lion rampant, 
sable, armed gules within a border of the 
second. LronarD C. PRIce. 

ONGS ABOUT SOLDIERS (cliv. 9, 53, 88, 

123). — It seems strange that ‘The 
British Grenadiers "—surely one of the most 
famous of all songs about soldiers—has not | 
been included in any of the lists which have 
so far been published. Perhaps it is| 
regarded as being too well known. 

‘Wrap me up in my old stable jacket’ is | 
another old favourite that should not be for- | 
gotten. I remember a variant of this song | 
in which the dying hero is a sailor who} 
desires to be wrapped up in his “ tarpaulin | 
jacket ’’ instead of his “‘ stable jacket.”’ 

‘The Charge of the Light Brigade,’ by 
Lord Tennyson, has been set to music, and 
Was once very popular. 

A song entitled, I think, ‘The Bugler | 
Boy,’ ‘The Little Bugler,’ or ‘ Faithful 
Unto Death,’ is about a little bugler who 
saves the camp from a surprise attack by 
sounding his bugle just in time. The boy is 
shot down; but his comrades, after they have | 
repulsed the attack, find the dead boy with 
his bugle still pressed to his lips. 

‘His Majesty’s Jollies ’"—I am not sure of 
the exact title—is a song which should also | 
be included ; it is about the Royal Marines. 

ARTHUR J. IRELAND. 

Connemara, St. Albans. 

During the Great War, a very popular | 
song among the troops was: ‘ The Company | 


} 


Sergeant-Major.’ \ 
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There is also the famous Air Force gon 
entitled ‘Clouds and Rain,’ of which the 
refrain runs-° 

“And when I die 
Don’t bury me at all— 
Just pickle my bones 
In alcohol. 
Put a bottle of beer 
At my feet and my head, 
An’ if I don’t move 
You'll know I’m dead! 
Clouds and rain!” 
Constance M. Sir. 
Connemara, St. Albans. 


OURCE WANTED (cliv. 84, 125).—Would Mz. 

) Renpatt, who has so kindly supplied me 
with the quotation from Ovid, still further 
oblige me by saying who publishes the Sir 
Walter Scott Quarterly of which he writes, or 
where I can get a sight of it? It does not ap. 
pear to be in the British Museum Catalogue, 

It is odd that Scott, who knew Ovid well 
should have copied Aubrey’s mistake in attri- 
buting the quotation to  Propertius. I am 
afraid that very few people remember Roath’s 


| advice to Burgon about verifying references, 


E. H. Lennon. 
UTHOR WANTED (cliv. 119).— 
“Unresting, unhasting, and 
light ” 
begins the second stanza of a hymn by W. 
Chalmers Smith, 
“Immortal, invisible, God only wise,” 
No. 407 in the ‘ English Hymnal.’ 
E. B. 


Whatever other application may have been 
made of these words, its happiest use was 
perhaps Carlyle’s description of Dr. Arnold as 
1 “unhasting, unresting diligence” 
typically quoted by Lytton Strachey in 
‘Eminent Victorians.’ 


silent as 


Huew Beaver. 
Among Goethe’s ‘ Zahme Xenien,’ book 1. 
there are these lines, published in ‘ Kunst and 
Altertum’ (1821) :— 
Wie das Gestirn, 
Ohne Hast, 
Aber ohne Rast, 
Drehe sich jeder 
Um die eigne Last. 
It may be that the phrase 
resting ” 


€ 


{ _“unhasting, u- 
occurs in some version of these lines. 


| J. S. Blackie rendered them freely, thus:— 


Like the star 
That shines afar, 
Without haste, 
And without rest. 
Let each man wheel with steady sway 
Round the task that rules the day, 
And do his best. 
Carlyle’s version is simpler :— 
Like as a Star, 
That maketh not haste, 
That taketh not rest, 
Be each one fulfilling 
His God-given Hest. 
A. F L. R. M. Srracwan. 
Birmingham University. 
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The Library. 


The Goddess Forluna in Mediaeval Literature. 
By Howard R. Patch (Harvard University 
Press: London. Humphrey Milford. £1 3s. | 
net). 

T has seldom fallen to our lot to examine 
r. book which combined so closely and in 
such equal proportions evidence of a truly. 
colossal industry with zest, imagdaation and 
amusement. ‘The subject, no doubt, 
peculiarly happy—embracing all the hopes and 
fears, little as well as big, of humanity, 
comedy as well as tragedy, and, what here 
counts for most, the tragic itself, in its lighter 
or comic aspect. Fortuna, in the Middle Ages, 
when faith was not only undoubting, but apt 
also to be violent, represents relief, a sort of 
play, perhaps a form of meiosis—people’s 
minds being over-strained by consideration of 
all that was implied in what was their rea; 
religious belief. Impersonations, it may be 
said, have always something of this quality 
about them, along with their obvious con- 
venience as gathering up and expressing what 
otherwise could hardly be said at all. With 
Fortuna we get no doubt, besides this, an ele- 
ment of superstition, survival of old classical 
religious conceptions and of yet older folk- 
sense of the mystery of “luck.”’ Nevertheless, 
in the main, what Professor Patch has 
gathered together is literary use of Fortuna. 
She is in possession of functions and attributes; 
presents a consistent and vivid image; is con- 
ceived of as a force and a personality in higher 





is | 


| secondary 
| metaphor, in 
fiction itself—is 


| Symbolism, Its Meaning and Effect. 
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riod ”; she is seen 
symbolism.” His 
he admits that 


«é 


involved in a “ growth o 
fourth condition, a ritual, 3 
“possibly ” she does not satisfy. _This, we 
think, is all rather Jamentable. If, indeed, 
there is growing up a generation of schola'rs 
who cannot perceive where allegory and per- 
scnification end and heliefs that have genuine 
religious quality begin, it is to be hoped that 
some one will make a new study of this point 
and clear it > Confusion here will make a 
hopeless muddle both of literature and of the 
study of religions; but especially of literature, 
for it will blunt the sense by which all that 
language of the finest poetry— 
image, allegory, even ordinary 
overned, harmonized and made 
to serve its subtle purposes. 


By A. N. 
Whitehead (Cambridge University Press. 4s. 
6d. net). 

HIS book gives us the Barbour-Page Lec- 
tures, University of Virginia for 1927. As 

its subject is important, and the treatment of 
it unsuited to casual readers, it seems well to 
indicate Professor Whitehead’s premises and 
aim clearly. He urges that symbolism depends 
largely on the use of “‘ pure sense-perceptions,” 
which, so he says, are, when important, char- 


| acteristic of “ high grade organisms ”’; disput- 


| able statements, some may think. 


degree than is any other impersonation; and | 


she maintains herself the same throughout the 
course of time with astonishing coherence. 
Professor Patch illustrates it all admirably, 
from every mediaeval author of note, and from 
many whom the general reader little knows; 
and, above all, he illustrates it not merely by 
quotations from poetry, but also by a most de- 
lightful collection of pictures. These alone 
will make the book precious in many eyes; 
they set before us, as nothing could so well, 
the mediaeval mind at that curious point 
where Christian and non-Christian were 
imaginatively mingled. Probably many will 
be surprised, as we confess we were ourselves, 
to find how often, and with what frequent, 
sumptuousness of description, and insistence 
on the traditional details of the conception, 
Fortuna makes her appearance in mediaeval 
literature. 

We have, however, one quarrel with our 
author, and this goes deep, right down into 
the fundamental idea of his subject. 
treats mediaeval Fortuna more than half as 


| bolism is very fallible, in the sense that 


| tained; for in t 


He | 


if regard to her amounted to a religious be- | 


lief; speaks of a “cult,” and uses the word 
“goddess ” just as he might use it speaking 

the ancient Roman Fortuna or of Pa 
Athene. He thinks Fortuna in 
times satisfies three out of four 
Which ho sets as distinguishing a 
growth ” from “a poetic fiction.” i 
say she has “ continued vitality ’”’; she is 


conditions 


aa 


of 

las | 
mediaeval | 
* religious | 
That is to | 
in- | 





But from 
them he deduces his conclusion to study only 
the influence of symbolism on human beings, 
Next he divides symbolism from “ direct 
knowledge,” absolutely; in a passage which is 
a fair example of his tendency to restrict a 
word—here ‘“ experience ”—unusually: “‘ Direct 
experience is infallible. What you have ex- 
perienced you have experienced. But sym- 
it 
may induce actions, feelings and emotions and 
belief about things which are mere notions. 
without that exemplification in the world 
which symbolism leads us to presuppose.” 
The logician might argue that this is a case 
ot fallacious division which does not divide; 
the metaphysician that experience is emptied 
of part its proper meaning. 

Lastly, in these introductory passages, he 
seems to promise an explanation of “‘ how we 
can know truly, how we can err, and how we 
can critically distinguish truth from error,” 
an alluring iy ge but unfortunately not at- 

i ne onpereney limited mat- 
ter of expounding “direct experience of an 
external world,’ Professor Whitehead admits 
that to prove his thesis would carry him be- 
yond his topic. And so the idealist is left, as 
usual, unconvinced of the ground of his op- 
ponent’s ‘‘ realism.’’ The second chapter con- 
cludes that symbolism, ‘‘ the cause of progress 
and the cause of error,” is a ruling factor in 
human life. The fourth section of it, rather less 
obscure than the rest of these two chapters, 
contains his nearest approach to the secret of 
artistic and literary symbolism. The artist 
and the poet should realise that Professor 
Whitehead started with the emphatic and 
governing dictum that “in any case language 
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and algebra seem to exemplify more funda- 
mental types of symbolism than the Cathe- 
drals of Medieval Europe ”’; and they may be 
well advised to omit the first two chapters, 
and concentrate on the last, which deals, in 
plainer language, with the function and effect 
of symbolism, though with far more reference 
to political science than to aesthetics. True to 
his starting-point, Professor Whitehead main- 
tains that esthetic is the “‘ more artificial ” 
form of symbolism; whatever that may mean. 
Lydgate’s ‘Fall of Princes.’ Edited by Dr. 
Henry Bergen (Humphrey Milford for the 
Early English Text Society. Part IV. 
net.). 
HIS fourth part of the fine gift which, under 
the editorship of Dr. Henry Bergen, has 
been presented to the Early English Text 
Society by the Carnegie Institution of Wash- 
ington, and of which we reviewed the first 


three volumes at cxlvii. 109, contains a full | 


bibliographical Introduction; a division en- 
titled ‘ Notes on Laurence and Bochas’ which 


is much richer and more important than the | 
title would indicate; some notes on the English | 


text, and a glossary. Thirty manuscripts of 


the ‘ Fall of Princes’ have been examined by | 


Dr. Bergen. None of them appears to be a 
transcript of Lydgate’s original, nor 
copy at second hand; and although they fall 
into fairly distinct groups no one can be shown 
to be directly derived from any other—evi- 


dence of the wide dissemination and great | 


popularity of the poem. The description of 
the MSS. is admirably done—a laborious piece 
of work which may well strike the stranger to 
these matters with astonishment 


recognized by those who know as having been | 


very much a labour of love. A study of it 
would form one of the best preparations we 
could suggest for bibliographical work on 
MSS. and old printed books. 
voted to Laurence and Bochas give numerous 
extracts from ‘De Casibus’ and ‘ Des nobles 
malheureux,’ the more yaluable from neither 
of these works having been reprinted since 


the sixteenth century, and being therefore not | 


within most students’ reach. There is here 
not only the obviously useful opportunity for 
comparing different treatment of the same sub- 
ject, but also considerable intrinsic interest. 
Here, too, are four delightful wood-cuts from 


Nicholas Couteau’s edition (Paris, 1538) of ‘ Des | 


nobles malheureux.’ 


Calendar of the Charter Rolls preserved in the | 


Public Record Office. Vol. VI. 1427—1516. 

(His Majesty’s Stationery Office. £1 15s. 

net). 

HIS, the sixth, 

series, 
C. G. Crump with the assistance of Mr. W. R. 
Cunningham under the supervision of Sir 
Henry Maxwell Lyte, and the indexes have 
been compiled by Mr. Cunningham. Some- 
thing of importance will be found on almost 


is the last volume of its 
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15s. | 


even @ | 


but will be | 


The pages de- | 


The text has been prepared by Mr. | 


every topic in the law, religion, politi 
social development of this” hundral ran 
Charters to religious houses and the found 
tion Charters of colleges form a yn 
teature. Another is the little group of dogy. 
ments connected with Calais, and some other 
which illustrate the connection existing be 
tween [T’rance and England. An a 
gives certain charters dated from 1215 
Stanton and Snowshill, Gloucestershire, 
EK. A. Barnard. (Privately printed at the 
Cambridge University Press. 7s. 6d. net.), 
se greater part of this attractively pri 
volume is devoted to a careful anal yall 
the earliest register, running from 1572 to I 
with particulars of wills, and details. from 
Tithe Book, 1624-1744. Mr. Barnard gives g 
careful description of St. Michael’s, Stanton, 
all this set for the reader’s imagination in the 
general description of Stanton and Snowshil} 
furnished by the first chapter. The prominent 
personage of an earlier day associated with 
Stanton is Katherine Parr; of a later the chief 
one linked to the place of whom we are teld 
here is John Wesley. Among one or two others 
the local families most in evidence are Izod and 
Kirkham. There is no small store of biograph 
| ical, and a little gossipy, detail surrounding sey. 
| eral of the names. It was a good idea to add 
notes on the events in Stanton history from 
1906 to 1927. In the former year Mr. (now Siz 
| Philip) Stott by the purchase of Oldham begaa 
a new period. Finally, it must be mentioned 
| that an inhabitant of Snowshill in 1842 made 
| the first sewing-machine (it is now at the 
| Science Museum in South Kensington), and 
| that Henry Condell, in 1619, is found holding 
the moiety of the Brockhampton estate. 
Third Supplement to A Manual of the Writ 
ings in Middle English, 1050—1400. By Joha 
Edwin Wells (Yale University Press: Lon 
don, Humphrey Milford. 6s. 6d. net). 
HE Third Supplement continues. strictly the 
arrangement, together with the pagination 
‘of the former volumes of this Manual, 
brings together a surprising amount of fresh 


Ppendix 
to 1288, 


| and useful information, —. in the way 


of those minute details which it teases th 
| student to find, and for which he is grateful in 
proportion when they are given him. 

chapter on Lyrical Pieces may be found par- 


ticularly interesting. 
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